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ABSTRACT 

Reactive scales dominate the self -concept field. 
Using these instruments leaves two questions unanswered. First, if 
left to his/her own devices would the individual even think of 
him/herself in terms of that dimension? Second, what are the 
dimefisibhs in terms of which individuals do think of themselves? with 
these twb questions in mihd^ 536 kindergarten through l2th-graders 
were asked the single qaest ion: "Tellme about yourself?" All 
statements in every student ' s prbtbcbl were analyzed bh the basis of 
self -concept content^ self-esteem judgments , ahci whether the mentions 
appeared early or late in the pfbtbcbl. When the entire protocol was 
considered, trends emerged which are consistent with previous, 
research on self-concept development. One of the numerous findings 
was support for an ontogenetic shift in self-concept characterized 
as: "i am what I own" to "I am what I do" to " I am what I am." All 
the findings were discussed by indicating ways for ciirriculuiti 
planners to respond to the data. (Author/PN) 
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Abstract 



Title: Developmental and Sex Differences in the Early Mentions of Kinder- 
gartari thrdagh Twelfth Graders' Sporitarieoas Self-Perceptions: 
implications for Educational Reasearch and Practice. 

Reactive scales dominate the self-eoneept field; Using these in- 
struments leave two questions unanswered. First, if left to his/her own 
devices would the individual even think of him/herself in terms of that 
dimension? Second, what are the dimensions in terms of which individuals 
do think of themselves? With these two questions in mind 536 Kindergar- 
ten through twelfth graders were asked the single question: "Tell me 
about yourself?". All statements in every student's protocol were ana- 
lyzed oh* the basis of self-cbhcept cdhterit; self-esteem judgments; and 
as to whether the Mentions appeared early or late in the protocol. One 
of the numerous findings was support for an ontdgenetic shift in self- 
concept characterized as: "I am what I own " to "I ani what I d£" to "I 
am what I am". All the findings were discussed by indicating ways for 
curriculum planners to respond to the data. 



title; beveiopmentai and Sex Differences in the Hnrly Mentions of Kinder- 
garten tiiroagli 'iVciftli Ci'raders* Spontaneous Sci f-Percept ions : 
Impiications for Kducational Kesoarcli and Practice. 

Till-: siftF-eaNCEPT 

How a person describes his or her scif is revealing in several ways. What 
one chooses to say about seif may reflect the specific concerns and/or pre- 
occapations of the individaai. One's conception of self, or self-concept, has 
recently become the focus of research, theory, and speculation in psychology 
and education. Various definitions of the self-cpncept have been offered, each 
with its own element of commonly shared meaning. For example, Yamamoto (1972) 
sees the self-concept cis "the composite of all tiie descriptions, verbal, 
pictorial or otlierwise^ of nie" (p. 3)^ while Felker (1974) describes it as "a 
unique set of perceptions^ ideas arid attitudes which an individual has about 
himself" (p. 2). Rosenberg (1979) conceives of the self^concept as **the 
totality of the individual's thoughts arid feelirigs having reference to himself 
as an object" (p. 7). Finally, in an attempt to differentiate self-concept and 
self-esteem, Bearie arid Lipka (1980) have focused ori the idea of brie's valuatlve 
versus ribnvaluative descriptions of self. Sel f-cbricep t ^ according tb them^ 
is brie's ribnvaluative descriptibri of personal attributes arid the roles brie 
plays br fulfills. 

Irihererit iri the above, as well as most other, definitions of self-concept 
is the idea, that a process is involved. Whether it is a description, a result 
of perceptions or reflections, or a response to that perception or reflection, 
the self-concept has come to represent that which is the outcome of self 
arid other perceptions. Rosenberg (1979) insists that it is not tlie "real self" 
but rather "the picture of the self" (p. 7), Tiie seif-concept as entity lias 



been picked op on both as the cause of particular behnviors ntui as the effecL 
of particniar experiences, for example a p,iven claHsroom environment: It has 
in various contexts been given credic and it has been blamed. But niost impor- 
tantly, it has become a psychoiogicat reaiity and, as such, u major concern of 
psychologists and educators. 

While the self -concept lias been mucli investigated, seemingly little 
progress lias been made toward answering the cjuestions of the developmental 
psychologist. Wylie (1974) has criticised tlie textbook treatments of it on 
both tlie Introductory and intermediate levels. She points out that discussions 
of self-concept and self-concept research have been marked by a paucity of 
critical evaluation and characterized by the use of broad and primarily 
unsupported generalizations. Research has generally focused on "reactive" 
self-cbriceF>t (McGuire^ Fujioka, arid McGuire, 1979), involving the presenting 
of a dimerisiori arid having individual react to It^ that is, place him- or 
herself somewhere albrig tliat experimenter-provided dimension. 

Orie of the safest cbriclusibris brie could make regarding the data oh the 
develbpmerit of self and questibris bf ago is that little has as yet been 
ariswered to any degree of satisfactibri (Yamaniotb^ 1972; McGuire^ et al . , 1979; 
Rosenberg, 1979). This £.rea remains unexplored despite the fact that many 
theoretical positions have been proposed relating to self -concept develbpmerit 
either explicitly or implicitly. It is to some of these perspectives, arid 
towards an integration of the research that has concentrated on age differ- 
ences, that we now turn. 

Dev^elopnientaJ^Bi-Ef e-rencjgs In. Self -Percept ions 

Central to this study is the emergence of evidence for developmental 
differences relating to self-perceptions, Livesley and Bramley (1973) have 
e::plored children's verbal impressions of self and others and found that as 
age increases the tendency is to describe self and others in terms of internal 
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psycHblbg ica 1 qualities. 

Seven year bid cliildreri described themselves primarily in terms of objec- 
tive irifbffriatidri sUch as possess Lbtis , physical appearaiicie, aild general irifbrma- 
tibn arid identity. As age increased, there was an increased use bf statements 
from categories sUch as general personality attfiHiites, speci^"'.c behavioral 
consistencies, arid orieiltation. hatu on the descriptions of btilers showed that 
the seven year olds favored external, readily observable attributes. Wheii 
making trait statements they favorod global, vague, and highly evaluative terms 
(e.g. good, bad, nice, funny). With an increase in age, the use of more abstract 
and conceptual terms was evidenced (e.g. shy, jealous, boastful). Livesley and 
Bromley found a clear sliift in descriptive empliasis between the ages of seven 
and eight and proposed tliis period to be an important one. 

Similar results iiave been noted by Montemayor and Eisen (1977) wlio used 
subjects ranging from nine to eighteen years of age. With increasing age they 
foiind that an individual's solf-concupt becomes more abstract. Children we.e 
apt to describe themselves in terms of physical appearance or personal 
possessions. Adolescents on the other hand describe themselves in terms of 
beliefs, motives or interpersonal characteristics. 

According to Morris Rosenborg (1979), "with increasing age the child be- 
comes less of a Skinneriari, more of a Freudian" (p. 202). This quite aptly 
describes the trends that have arisen but of recent wbrk with spbritariebus self- 
cbricept. Rosenberg maintains that crucial tb the uriderstaridirig of self-cbricept 
differences between yburiger arid blder children is the distirictibri betweeri ari 
external^ bvertly revealed self arid ari iriterrial, covertly cbricealed self. He 
reports data frbm subjects aged 8-19 that shows that the eight or riirie year bid 
responds tb operi-erided questibris about particular aspects bf self iri terms bf 
social exteribr- by listirig those characteristics tliat are behavibiral^ 
bbservable^ bvert, public. 
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'riie picture paint t'd by Rosenberg is that tlie younger cliiid of eL^;ht or 
nine tarns his or her view outward. Tlie older chitd's view is turned inward 
towards the private and invisible; The youngest of Rosenberg'i3 sample favored 
self-identifiers like physical characteristics; elements of social identity 
and preferences for certain objects or activities. According to his data, as 
the child's age increases, he or she becomes less of a demographer, less of a 
behaviorist, and more of a psychological clinician. While the adolescent 
reflects on an inner life of thought and feeling, this is apparently not the 
case with the preadolescent • 

\ 

Recently, Llpka, Bearie and Ludewig (1980) conducted a study involving 

1102 kindergarten through twelfth grade students. Each was asked to "tell me 
about yourself" i was asked whetht2r what they mentioned was something they would 
like to keep or change, and ther^ If the mention was school-related, why they 
would keep or change it. Thus not only were the salient dimensions identified, 
but also the valuatibri that the child attaches to such dimensions, Llpkn, 
et a 1- found tliat 17% of the mehtibris were school-related. An analysis of the 
qualifiers used by students bri tliese merit ions revealed that secondary students 
used riegiitive qualifiers three times more bfteri thari elemeritary studerits. Such 
a finding, in addition to its implicatioris for the school as ari iristitutibri 
would appear to be iri line with findings relating to an increase in reality- 
orientation. 

Sex Differe tt res In Self-perceptions 

In examining the developmental literature we found very little reason to 
disagree with Rosenberg's (1979) general conclusion that sex difference researcli 
in the seif-concept field is scarce and inconsistent in its findings. One of 
tile few consistent findings is sex differences in protocol length (Livesley 
and Bromley, 1973; McGuire and Padawer-Singer, 1976); where females tend to 
generate protocols that are about fifteen to twenty percent longer than raaie subject 

r 
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Livcvsicy aiid HroniLoy (1973) rouiul tliat Fciinales were mucli niorci Likely to 
adopt the stcince of psyclib logical elinLciah. Tliat is^ the female provLilecI 
descriptibhs that were more absLract and genera L i'/.ed tliari those of niales; 
arid^ they demonstrated a propensity for referring to a greater number of 
personal qualities in their description. However ^ and certainly supportive 
of the view of incdrisistericy in tlie literature, McCuire arid Padawer^Siriger 
(1976) rioted that females terided to merit ibri their sex as part of their geri^ 
era?.ized self-cbricept while males tended to mention their sex as part of 
the discrete category known as physical self-cbricept, 
Spbritariebiis vs Reactive Iris t rum eri i^tv 4.n- ^1 f -Per cept4.bn^<^ 

No iritrbductibri tb but work would be complete without an examiriatibri of 
the issue bf spbritariebus versus reactive instruments in gathering self- 
perceptibri data. 

Histbrically, the accepted instrumentation in the self-concept field is 
bf a reactive nature (e.g. Coopersmith 1967; Fitts 1964; Piers and Harris 
1964). That is, the instrument requires the individual to locate him/herself 
bri a scale tied to a dimension which is imposed by the developer of tlie self- 
concept instrument. This technique reveals how the individual thinks about 
liim/herself on that dimension; liowever, this methodology leaves two questions 
unanswered. First, if left to his/her own devices would the individual even 
think of him/herself in terms of that dimension? Second, which are the 
dimensions in terms of which individuals do think of themselves? 

These questions were made even more cogent in a study conducted by Lipka 
and Beane (1978). One hundrerd fifth arid seventh graders were giveri a modifi- 
cation of Coopersmith's Self Esteem Inventory . The modification consisted of 
the addition of three columns labeled "keep", "change" and "don't care". After 
responding to Coopersmith's scale of "like me" and "unlike ir.e"^ the students 
were instructed to place a check mark in one of the three columns that most 
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accurately refiectuci their feeiings about the dimension cinder cons tdcrat ion; 
In the original instrument Coopersmith indicated tliat responding "like me" to 
the statment, "I would rather play with cliiUiren younger than me" was indica- 
tive of negative self-esteem. llowuver, within the study aimost eqnat numbers 
of students responded ''keep** and "change" which led r,o the hypbtlieHis that 
"i would rather play with children younger than me" could reflect a close knit 
family or an accurate perception of sibling responsibiiity just as easily as 
negative self-esteem. 

Cbrdcn (1968) and McGuire et al. (1976, 1979) have also argued at length for 
the position that a comprehensive view of self-conception requires a spon- 
tariebu.^'^ response technique. Their arguments are so convincing and elegant 
that the questions for this :udy are a direct extension of McGuire* s work; 
while the prbtbcbl codlhg ha^ utilized Cordbri*s categories. 
ICarly versus Later Meritibris 

In bur growing examihatibri of the spbritariebus response technique literature, 
we have become intrigued by the peir sbn-pureeptibri researchers' use of a tact 
similar tb the stack -dep th arid category labels employed in verbal memory 
research. That is, when a pefsbri is asked to make a descriptibri of a near 
or distant other, the early part of the response fleets what is most 
cicciBSsiBle or most readily avrailalile to the persbri. Hbwever, is what is 
most available central to an understanding of the per.^.eptiori? Fiske arid Cox 
(1979) found that when subjects were asked to write a Gescription of andtlier 
person; appearance statements dominated the eariy writing while personality 
descriptions and relationship terms characterized the later writing. is it 
possible that this same temporal effect can be found in the self-concept 
content of an individual? 

In summary then, our understanding of the literature and aumerdus dis- 
cussions have placed us in a position to ponder the following questions: 
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!• What are the developmen tal trends in sel f-perrept ion? Ts tiicre 
a movement away from cieniographLc variables and towards psyciio- 
logical constructs? i)o we find the ontogenetic siiift that tlic 
second author calls: 'M am what I o\m'* to *4 am what T do" to 
"I am what I am"? 

2. l^at are the sex differences in self-perception? Are females 
more likely to adopt a nsyclioiogicai clinician stance, and/or 
do they adopt this perceptive at an earlier age? 

3. Is the early portion of a protocol more fruitful for ascertain- 
ing particular developmental and sex differences? 
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Method 

Subjects The Ss for this investigation were kindergarten through twelftli 
graders attending two central school systems in the southwestern portion of 
New York State. It was the in tent ion to in t e rview 50 s t udent s randomly 
selected from each grade level for a total of 650 students per school system. 
Problems of time^ schedule constraints^ interviewer absenteeism, and subject 
refusal reduced the sample to a range of 30 to 50 students per grade level. 
However, at no time was randomness sacrificed during the sampling procedure. 

Additionally, training of the raters for this '^tudy involved the utilization 
of 75 protocols, leaving a yield of 536 subjects for the purposes of this 
study. 

Materials- amL Pjroce dur e s Twelve adults trained in the interview format arrived 
at the par-icipating schools, unannounced from a student perspective, to 
conduct the data collection. Each student selected for the study was inter- 
viewed ouside his/her regular classroom (e.g. cafeteria, library, nurses 
office, auditorium) by the "visitor" to the school. The fortriat of the inter- 
view consisted of a simple introduction by first names and a brief statement 
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to iilie effocL that the ihtcrviewurs werLj but asking **yburig people like you to 
tell us about themsel\ The interviewer indicated that Iie/slio would be 

writing down what was saidj but assured each student that ribtliirig that was 
said would be told to teachers ^ principals or parents; in other words what 
they said was between them and the interviewer. Further^ each, student was 
tbld that the interviewer could iibt answer any questions until the cbmpletibri 
of this interview. With that the iritei iewer asked the student if hs/she was 
ready to begin. If yes^ the student was asked tb "tell me abbut yourself*. 
If the student respbrided "rib" the iriterviewer asked if he/she wbuld prefer tb 
talk tb brie of the bther iriterviewers. If the respbrise was still "rib" the 
iriterview was termiriated by stating "well, perhaps sbme other time. I J 11 
walk back tb ybur classroom with ybu". If silience was the iriitial respbrise 
tb the questibri "tell me about yourself", the interviewer had thriee temporally 
related utterances. At the 5 secoiid mark the interviewer stated "ybu can 
start anytime"; at 30 seconds "anytime you want to start, tell me about your- 
self"; at 3 minutes the interview was termiiiaLed with the statement "well, 
perhaps some other time". 

For the students who responded "yes" the interviewer recorded as 
accurately as possible all plirases and statements made by the students to 
the questions "tell me about yourself". \^\en the students appeared finished 
and after at least 5 seconds had elapsed after the last response the inter- 
viewer said "now I would like to ask you some questions about the things you 
told me"; For each item on the list the student was asked if that was some- 
thing he/she would like to change or keep the same. At the end of this pro- 
cedure the interviewer asked the student his/her age and grade level, thanked 
the student and walked him/her back tb class. If at this point the student 
had any questions, the directions were repeated. That is "well, as I said 
we are asking young people your age tb tell us abbut themselves. We are just 
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interested in finding but what thc?y say'*. 

All merit idris were analyzed on die basis (if sel f --concept content (tlic 
descriptibri bf self); self-esteem jud^^hiurits (whether or not the stcidcnt wanted 
to ciiarige or keep tlie self-co[icept content), and as to whether tlie mentions 
appeared early or late in the protects 1; spec:! f ical ly, tlie self-concept content 
was coded using Cordon's (1968) system for the analysis of free response sclf- 
represeritat ibris. Two graduate students were prepared to use the system by a 

mult iple-stSp training procedure. The students were given one random sample 

_ _ _ / _ _ 

for coding with an ensuing discussion of the system. This entire procedure 
was completed a second time. A third random sample was then used to generate 
an iriter-cbder agreement of percent. 

Secondly, the codiers were askied to employ the plus-minus system iitilized 
by Lipka, Beane arid Ludewig (1980) for cddirig self-esteem (key^change) statements^ 
with pluses denoting "keep" arid miriuses deribtirig "change" statements. 

Finally, at the suggesticrt of the work of Fiske arid Cox (1979), early 
(first-third) mentions were coded to dettite the relative pbsitibn within tlie 
total protocol. 

In summary then, each statement iri a prbtdcbl yielded a three part coded 
response - self-concept content, self-esteem, arid its relative pbsitibn iri the 
protocol . 

Results 

For purposes of analysis, the responses of the students were drgariized 
according to the percentage of those (in a given age group) who used a partic- 
aiar category at least oncei 
Overall differences 

Analysis of the entire protocols of aii students showed significant age changes 
in the usage of seven of the 30 categories (see Table 1). Significant increases 
with age were observed for the following categories: age , x2(6)-«23. 32 . (£ (lOOl); 
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o ccupatiQim 4-^le , x2(6) = 59.86 (£ ^.OOl); student role , x2(6) = 32.63 (£<.di3i); 
^Qttse of sclf>>determinatidri ^ x2(6)=45.05 (£(^.001), and .sense of unit y, k^(6) = 
13.32 (£<.05). Significant decreases with age were observed for two categories^ 

X^(6)»20.27 (£<^.01), and possessions, resources , (X^(6)=26,88 (£<.ee3); 
Older students described themselves more often in terms of a^e and roles and 
demonstrated a greater interest in personal goal^attalnment and integration at 
the person level. On the other hand, younger students tended to be more concrete 
and objective:, by merit iohing name and material objects as elements of identification 

An analysis of the meari number of categories used at least once for each 
age group failed to reach significance. The mean number df . categories used by each 
age were: 3.65, 4.09, 4.51, 4.16, 4.51, 4.14, and 5.04; F (6,529)=2,05, ns. 
li/hile a trend toward greater category usage with age was evident the overall 
increase with age was riot systematic. 
First-third Differences 

In addition to the above analysis of the entire protdcdls of the students, 
the early (or first one-third) of the protocols were examiried for developmental 
trends. Significant age changes were observed in the usage of riirie of the 30 
categories (See table 2). Those categories increasing use with age iricluded: 
a^e, X2(6) = 19.33 (£<.01); occupational role , X^(6)=26.79 (£<.001); arid 
s t u d en_t_^ J^, x2(6)=20.36 (£(^.01); significant decreases with age were observed 
in the following categories: name, x2(6) = l5.82 (£^.05); kinship role , X'^(6) = 
17.31 (£<'.05); and other activities , x2(6) = i3.4i (£^.05). Finally, sigriifi- 
carit ciirvilinea: changes with age were found in the following categories: 

tcrri t^iality, citizenship , x2(6) = 18.31 (£<.01); jadgments, tastes, like s, 

_ . ^ _ _ _ _ _ — _ _^ — _ _ _ 

X (6)=16.02 (£_ <(.05)i and interpersonal style , X^(6) = i5.38 (£^.05). These 
results brily partially replicate the overall trends noted above. Clearly 
qualitatively differerit trends exist in the early part of the students* protocols. 
Amdrig the early prdtdcdl findings paralleling the overall protocol 
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analysis was that the age , occupat tonal role and st udent role categories slibwed 
increases with age; Similarly, a decrease witii age in the ffeqUericy of name 
mentions was observed in the early part of tlie protocol. However, the sighifi^ 
cant overall trends of p o s s es^l oji^y-reHou r^:x^ sense of self-de t^rmiriatibii ^ 
and sense of uni^y failed to reach significance in the first-third analysis. 
That is, while these categories gave rise to age differences when the entire 
protocol was considered, a consideration of only the early part of th protocol 
erased tliese differences^ 
Sex differences 

To assess differential usage of categories accdrdirig to sex, the age factor 
was collapsedi Analysis of the proportion of males and females who Used each 
category revealed two categories mentioned more by females; student role , 
X^(l)«3.88 (£<^.05), and membership in actaal interacting group , x2(l) = 10.54 
(jg^^^iOi); and three categories more often mentioned by males: judgments, tastes , 
likes , X^(l)=4.426 (j[><.05), other activities , X^(l)=4.21 (p<^.b5), and sense 
of moral worth , x2(l) = 5.82 <^.D2) 

These findings supported a more thorough check of sex differences by age 
group. Chi-square tests of independence were performed on all categories on 
both the entire protocols and the early portions of themi The analysis of the 
entire protocols revealed only one significant finding. Of those mentioning 
bccupatibhal rble ^ males between the ages of 7-12 and females between the ages 
bf 13-16 did so mbre bf te;^ X^ (6) = 13. 36 (£<'.05). The analysis of the first- 
third of the protbcbls also yielded only one significant difference^ Females 
in the 4-6 and 11-14 year age groups tended to mehtibh kinship role more often 
than did males; X^(6)=17.15 (£ ^.01). 

A final sex difference analysis compared mean prdtbcbl length for males 
arid females, with the age factor collapsed. No difference betweeri the lerigth 
of pfdtdcdls supplied by males and females was observed; ^ (534) = . 22 (£^.05). 
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keeps and Clianges 

While Che predominant self-esteum judgment was a "keep** (87%) ^ analysis 
of those mentions whicli a student wished to ''change'* (13% of all- meritibris) 
revealed an early protocol effect; Significantly mdrie "change" judgments 
than expected by chance were given in the first-third of the prdtbcbls; X^(l)= 
9.83 (£<f.01). Nearly 40% of ail "change" judgments were given in the early 
portion of the protocol. One possible contributor to such a trend might be 
that older students are more critical of certain aspects of self. This was 
riot the case, however, as it was foand tliat the tendency to give "change" 
judgments in the early protocol did not depend on age level, X^(6)=8.89 
(£)i.05). 

Discussion 

The methodology of the present research differs from previous studies on 
the developmental and sex differences in self-concept in a few important ways. 
One difference is that the present data was collected by an interviewer. 
Individual students told another person about themselves., Tt is not surprising 
that certain categories previously found to differ in usage across age groups 
failed to differ i given this methodology. For example, Montemayor and Etsen 
(1977), in a study in which students wrote down their responses in class group 
testing sessions, found significant differences in the physical self, body image 
and the ^sax categories. No such differences were found in the present study. 
A second raethdddldgical variation was that students were riot required to 
F ;oply a set amdUrit df sel f-descriptidri. Thus, while Mbritemaybr and Eisen 
(1977) required students td give 20 different answers to the question "Who am I?" 
no such structure was imposed dn the present students. The overall mdari 
protocol length (8.73 mentions per student) reflected this. 
Ove r a ll Differences 

When the entire protocol was considered trends emerged which are cbrisisterit 
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with previous research on self-concept develbpmerit ^g, Livesley arid' Bromley^ 
1973; Mdnteraaydr arid Eiseri, 1977). Of those ascribed characteristics which 
Gordon (1968) calls "striictarai locators" (categories 1-5), age arid name 
showed significant developmental trends; While riame miBritibris diecreased, age 
mentions increased. Given that age is one of this society's primary mearis 
of differentiation, the growing importance of age to brieself is uriderstaridable. 

Among the "roles and memberships" categories of Gordon (categories 6-12) 
increases with age in o cc upa t i o na 1 r olj^ and student irdle meritibris stbbd but. 
It is not surprising that when the adolescent tells us about him or herself, 
a greater concern with occupation emerges. Undoubtedly this student is 
beginning to feel the pressures of the "real world." That one's role as an 
interacting student increases in importance suggests that the school setting 
is a key contributor to one';s identity^ Interestingly^ student role is 
mentioned more often by the 11-12 year old group (36%) than any otiier except 
the 17-19 year old group (62.5%); It is these two periods as a student, where 
major transitions as student are occurring (iwe, from elementary to junior high 
school and from high school to college or no school); It should be noted that 
two categories that likely tie in with the student role category, intellectual 
cbhcems and artistic activities , were most often mentioned by the 11-12 year 
bid group (see Table 1). 

The one Vmaterial references" category expected to show a decrease with 
age^ did so. The frequency of possessions » resources ^ suggesting the impor- 
tance of other material objects as elements of ideritif icatiori^ was highest in 
the younger childreri. Firially^ two of the four "systemic senses of self" of 
Gordbri (1968)^ serise of self-determiriat iori arid serise of uriity ^ showed 
iricreased frequericy bf usage with age. These categbries are cbricerried with 
the mbre subjective serise bf self, pertairiirig tb gbal attairimerit arid persbrial 
iritegratibri (Gbrdori, 1968). 
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taken together with the possessions category trend, we have moderate 
s':ipport for the development of the self-concept as proceeding from more 
objective to more abstract^ internal psychological qualities (Livesley and 
Bromley, 1973). 
First-third Differences 

It appears that the question of whether or not a consideration of the 
early portion of a student's protocol is fruitful, can be answered in the 
affirmative. The overall trends of the aje ^ nanpe, occupational jr^le and 
student role categories were replicated in the first-third analysis. Also, 
an overall trend that failed to reacli significance, judgments, tastes, J.-ikes^ , 
was significant when only the first-tliird of the protocol was considered. 
Apparently, references to judgments of quality peak for the 13-14 year old. 
The first-tliird analysis also showed that, the final of the "role** categories, 
kinship role , decreased in frequency with age. The suggest ion here is that 
one's role identification switches from family concerns to school and career 
concerns. Interestingly^ the interpersonal style category reached its low 
point in usage for the 11-12 year olds. While no differences existed when 
the entire protocol was considered^ a U-shaped function emerged in the first- 
third analysis. We take this as further support for the role identification 
argument. Apparently at this age cbricerri about friends and one's inter- 
personal interactions takes a back seat to other concerns^ at least when it 
comes to sel f-ident if ica tibri . 

Yet another illustration that there is important information to be 
drawn out of the early mentions of students lies in the observed decrease with 
age in using the other activiti es^ category. This was fbUrid tb be true only 
in the firsfr-thlrd analysis. It is this first third finding that supports our 
notion of the younger child as concaiving jf self in terms br what he or she 
-does.* Wliile all students mentioned activities, the ybUnger students meritiohed 
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their activities more often in the early stages of their self-descriptions. 



In summarizing the developmental differences we have identified^ 



two 



important points can be made; First, wu believe that, givlBri the present 



findings and previous researcii; tliere is 



support for an bntbgerietic 



shift in self-concept characterized as: **T am what I ^wn" to "I am what I 



spontaneous self- description. Clearly, an examlriatidri of the first-third of 
the protocols has supplied additional and important irifdrmatidh about 
developmental dif ferences. 
Sex Differences 

Two types of findings emerged from our analysis of male versus female 
response patterns. What stands out about the sex by age group analysis is the 
absence of any differences in all but two of the categories. Clearly, there 
is little evidence for sex differences which depend on the age group Under 
cdrisideratibn. Interpreting differences in the occupational rol^ and kitisliip 
rdle categories is difficult. 

The second type of finding in the male-female analysis is that there is 
a differential usage of certain categories by sex which transcend age boundaries. 
The greater tendency on the part of females to include aspects of their student 
role arid 4nambe^shlp in actual interacting groups is intriguing. Apparently^ 
females ideritify mdrie strdrigly with grdups and^ perhaps, with the institution 
than do males. On tile other hand, males seem more attuned to interests and 
activities, and show a greater iriterest in codes of moral standards or pattern 
maintenance at the person level (Gdrddri, 1968). It may be that males, overall, 
are more "doirq" oriented. 



do" to "I am what I am. 



II 



Second, we believe that a sdlid case has been made 



regarding consideration of wliat is said by a student iri the early part of a 




Analysis of self-esteem judgments provides additidrial evidence ^hat time 
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effects in students' spontaneous' sc t f -pa rcejJtioils are worthy of investigation. 
As noted above, significantly more "change" Judgments appeared in the early 
part of the protocol. We believe that this supports the argument that one is 
more aw:.re of those aspects of self with which he or she is dissatisfied, Tiie 
fact that those things which a student would like to change about self are 
mentioned early in the protocol suggests that these are more readily available 
or accessible to the student. 
Educational Implications 

In the broadest sense, the evidenre for developmental arid sex differences 
in s«lf suggests schooling that is dynamic and developmental in nature. Not in 
a quantitative serse of "with age comes more reading, more math;" rather in a 
qualitative sense of different organizational patterns, differerit experiences, 
arid different modes of expression. The movement from "What I own" to "What I 
do" to "What I am" provides support for a carricular/institutidrial pattern 
kribwri as the self-enhancing school (Beane and Lipka^ in press). That is, 
school is a dynamic^ evolving institution moving from a custodial to a humari- 
istic brieritatiori^ from external control of students to self-direction in 
schools, from teacher exclusive planning to student and teacher planning^ 
from expectirig failure to ensuring success, and from subject-centeredness to 
lif e-centeredriess. 

Further, the firidirigs provide additional support for the view tliat 
transescence (10-14 years of age) is ari a^e group of acute vulnerability. 
That educators working with this age group rieed curricular goals emphasizing 
personal commitment, purpose, arid the processes of evaluatirig and valuing. 
And, that these goals should be uridertaken iri ari erivirdrimerit that includes 
cooperat.ive learning and other cbristf uctive peer iriteractibri techniques. 

Finally, the educational cdtnmuriity must recbgriize that it has a respon- 
sibility for assisting young people in the examiriatibri arid evaluatibri of , as 



well as possible changes in, their set f-perceptionsi For the results suggest 
that those things which a student would like to change about self are mentioned 
eariy in the protocol and thus may be more readily available or accessible to 
the individual. An indtviduai for whom the role functions related to schooling 
are becoming more central to his/her seif-viewi 
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TABLE i: PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS USING CATEGORY AT 
LEAST ONCE: ENTIRE PROTOCOL 



CATEGORY 

1. SEX 

2. AGE 

3. m 

4. RACIAI. OR NATIONAL liERITAGE 

5. RELIGION 

6. KINSHIP ROLE 

7. OeeUPATIONAI. ROLE 

8. STUBENT ROLE 

9. POLITICAL AFFILIATION 

10. SOCIAL STATUS 

11. TERRITORIALITY, CITIZENSHIP 

12. MElERSHiP IN ACTUAL 

INTERACTING GROUP 

13. EXiSTENT:AL, INDIVIDUATING 

14. flEinERSHlP IN AN ABSTRACT 

CATEGORY 

15. IDEOLOGICAL AND BELIEF 

REFERENCES 

16. JUDGINTS, TASTES, LIKES 

17. ISiTELLECTUAL CONCERNS 

18. ARTISITIC ACTISITIES 

19. OTHER ACTIVITIES. 

20. POSSESSIONS, iESOURCES_ 

21. PHYSICAL SELFi BODY IflAGE 

22. SENSE OF MORAL WORTH 

23. SENSE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

24. SENSE OF UNITY 

25. SENSE_OF. COMPETENCE 

26. INTERPERSONAL STYLE 

27. PSYCHIC STYLE 

28. JUDGMENTS IMPUTED TO OTHERS 

29. SITUATIONAL REFERENCES 

30. UNCODABLE RESPONSES 

N 



A GE 



4-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


13-14 


15-16 


17-19 




0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 




19 


12 


31 


31 


40 


46 


27 




2 


19 


7 


9 


6 


3 


6 


** 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


} 


0 


0 




6b 


52 


41 


33 


39 


33 


33 






0 


Q 
7 


7 
/ 


ij 


il 


/iff 




25 


2b 


18 


36 


18 


33 


62 


in 


0 


0 


1 


a 


0 


1 


0 




n 
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A 
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A 
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□ 


A 

0 


A 
U 


c 




8 


27 


22 


18 


24 


15 


15 




A 

4 


A 


4 


A 




1-9 
11 
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2 


0 


6 


I 


0 




0 


8 
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0 


1 


1 


2 
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8 


2 


1 


4 


2 




35 


45 


61 


69 


79 


69 


44 




19 


18 


27 


29 


20 


13 


8 




15 


17 


27 


29 


16 


19 


23 




58 


71 


63 


56 


69 


64 


65 




35 


29 


29 • 


13 


15 


4 


19 


*** 


15 


13 


16 


13 


10 


4 


21 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 




0 


g 


5 


2 


6 


10 


27 


*** 
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I 


0 


1 


_P 


6 
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0 
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Q 
7 


U 




1 e 
ij 


il 


in 




27 


27 


34 


29 


29 


16 


46 
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2 


6 


5 


10 
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21 


27 


27 


22 


26 


18 


23 




48 


93 


103 


45 


108 


91 


48 





* Chi-square significant at .05 levpi 
** Chi-square significant at .01 level 
Chi-square significant at ;00i level 



TABLE 2: PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS USING CATECDRY AT 
' LEAST ONCE! FIRST ONE^THIRD OF PROTOCOL 



CATEGORY 

SU 

2. AGE 

3; NAME 

4. RACIAL OR flATIONAL HERITAGE 

S; RELIGION 

6. KINS'^P ROLE 

r, OCCUPATIONAL ROLE 

8. STUDENT ROLE 

9. POLITiraiL AFFILIATION 
iO. SOCIAL STATUS 

n. rERRITORIALI'J, CITIZENSHIP 

12. MEiERSHIP IN ACTUAL 

INTERACTING GROUP 

13. EXISTENTIAL, INDIVIDUATING 
\k. MEMBERSHIP IN AN ABSTRACT 

CATEGORY 

15. IDEOLOGICAL AND BELIEF 

REFERENCES 

16. JUDGMENTS, TASTES, LIKES 

17. INTELLECTUAL CONCERNS 

18. ARTISTIC ACTIVITIES 

19. OTHER ACTIVITIES 

20. POSSESSIONS, RESOURCES 

21. PHYSICAL SELF, BODY IMGE 

22. SENSE OF MORAL WORTH 

23. SENSE OF SELF-DETEiiNATiON 
2h SENSE OF UNITY 

25. SENSE OF CdMPETlCE 

?.6. INTERPERSONAL STYLE 

27. PSYCHiS STYLE 

28. JUDGMENTS IMPUTED It) OTHERS 

29. SITUATIDNE REFERENCES 

30. UNCODABLE RESPONSES 

N 
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AGE 

4-6 7-8 9-10 li-i2 
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17 


10 
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17 
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24 


32 
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103 


45 
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5 
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91 
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Chi-square significant at .05 level 
Chl-sqiiare sigriificaht at .01 level 
Clii-square significant at .001 level 



